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(Edward III. and the Countess of Salisbury.) 


FROISSART AND HIS CHRONICLE. | the origin of the Order to the fair sex, is as old as the 


No. VII. | reign of Henry VI. Why then should we doubt its 

“2 _ | truth? simply, we believe, because it is so romantit 

EDWARD THE THIRD AND THE COUNTESS OF ‘and interesting. It is evident that many of our grave 
SALISBURY. | semi-historians invariably act upon the prineiple of 

Mawy of our readers will no doubt be aware that an | doubting every story that comes thus reco ed ; 


interesting tradition exists respecting the origin of the | and the absurdities they in consequence ruin” to ex- 
ancient and illustrious Order of the Garter. At one of | plain anew what has already been sufficiently explained, 
the splendid feasts given by Edward IIL, it is said the | are most amusing. Thus various writers, whilst reject- 
Countess of Salisbury accidentally dropped her garter, | ing this story, account for the motto by saying Edward 
which some of the courtiers seeing,smiled. The king, | intended the phrase to apply to all cavillers against the 
noticing both the circumstance and the silent comment | French expedition! Later writers, however, appear to 
made upon it, said to them, “Honi soit qui mal y | be returning to that view of the case which is at once 
pense ”--Evil be to him that evil thinks. Such is the | most agreeable to common sense and to poetry. But 
tradition ; and the motto of the Order to this day con- it is curious to see how little stress: has yet been laid 
sists of the phrase said to have been thus made me-| upon an incident in the previous lives of that same 
morable. Not only does the peculiar character of the | king and countess, which in the highest degree sup- 
words point to some such romantic cause, but the | ports, enhances, and illustrates the story. 

tradition itself, or at least so much of it as attributes | During the early years of the reign the English and 


No. 674, Vou. XI.—3 D 
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ye should make good cheer and be joyful, seeing ye — 


Scotch were engaged in continual hostilities ; and the 
two kings, Edward and David, were ata certain period 
with the armies on the border. During the maneu- 
Yres and marchings to and fro, David laid siege to 
the castle of Wark, belonging to the Earl of Salisbury, 
then a prisoner in Paris. His countess, however, fully 
supplied his place in the defence of the castle, and 
assault after assault was — with great slaughter. 
“ The noble lady,” says Froissart, to whose Chronicle 
we now revert, “ comforted them greatly within; for 
by the regard of such a lady, and by her sweet com- 
forting, a man ought to be worth two men at need.” 
The siege continuing, it was determined to send for 

pcour to the king, Edward, then lying at York; but 

p one would undertake the mission, so unwilling were 

all to leave their beautiful and brave mistress. At 
length Sir William Montague (a relation, probably, as 
her husband had borne the same name before his ad- 
vancement to the earldom), telling the garrison what 
trust he placed in them, undertook the duty and de- 
«parted. On his way he fell in with a couple of Scots- 
»*men, driving to the army an ox and two cows: these 
he set upon and wounded, and killed the cattle. He 
then told them to inform their master, David, that he 
was going to York to fetch the king, and so pursued 
his way. 

Another fierce assault now took place, but with no 
better success to the besiegers; and the consequence 
was, that on receipt of the news brought by the two 
wounded soldiers, David determined to leave the 
eastle, which he did. 

“ The same day that the Scots departed from the said 
royal castle, King Edward came thither with all his 
nost about noon, and came to the same place whereas 
the Scots had lodged, and was sore displeased that he 
found not the Scots there; for he came thither in such 
haste, that his horse and men were sore travelled. 
Then he commanded to lodge there that night, and said 
how he would see the castle, and the noble lady 


therein, for he had not seen her since she was married | 


before :* then every man took his lodging as he list. 
And as soon as the king was unarmed, he took a ten 
or twelve knights with him, and went to the castle to 
salute the countess of Salisbury, and to see the manner 
of the assaults of the Scots, and the defence that was 
made against them. As soon as the lady knew of the 
king’s coming, she set open the gates, and came 
out so richly beseen, that every man marvelled of 
her beauty, and could not cease to regard her noble- 
ness with her great beauty, and the gracious words 
and countenance she made. When she came to the 
king, she kneeled down to the earth, thanking him 
of his succours, and so led him into the castle, 
to make him cheer and honour, as she that could right 
do it. Every man regarded her marvellously; the 
king himself could not withhold his regarding of her, 
for he thought that he never saw before so noble nor 
so fair a lady : he was stricken therewith to the heart 
with a sparkle of fine love, that endured long after ; he 
thought no lady in the world so worthily to be beloved 
as she.. Thus they entered into the castle hand in 
hand ; the lady led him first into the hall, and after 
into the chamber nobly apparelled. The king re- 
garded so the lady that she was abashed. At last he 
went to a window to rest him, and so fell in a great 
study. The lady went about to make cheer to the 
lords and knights that were there, and commanded to 
dress the hall for dinner. When she had all devised 
and commanded, then she came to the king with a 
merry cheer, who was in a great study, and she said, 
* Dear sir, why do ye study so for? Your grace not 
displeased, it appertaineth not to you so to do; rather 
* We may here remark that Edward had given this castle to 
ber husband 
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ave chased away your enemies, who durst not abide 
you: let other men study for the remnant.’ Then 
the king said, ‘Ah, dear lady, know for truth that 
since I entered into the castle there is a study come 
to my mind, so that I cannot choose but to muse, nor [ 


cannot tell what shall fall thereof: put it out of my | 


heart I cannot.’ ‘ Ah, sir,’ quoth the lady, ‘ ye ought 
always to make good cheer to comfort therewith your 
peop e. God hath aided you so in your business, and 
ath given you so great graces, that ye be the most 
doubted (feared) and honoured prince in all Christen- 
dom ; and if the King of Scots have done you any de- 
spite or damage, ye may well amend it when it shall 
please you, as ye have done diverse times or [e’er 
this. Sir, leave your musing, and come into the hall, 
if it please you; your dinner is all ready.’ ‘ Ah, fair 
lady,’ quoth the king, ‘ other things lieth at my heart 
that ye know not of: but surely the sweet behaving, 
the perfect wisdom, the good grace, nobleness, and 
excellent beauty that I see in you, hath so surprised 
my heart, that I cannot but love you, and without your 
love I am but dead.’ Then the lady said, ‘ Ah! 
right noble prince, for God’s sake mock nor tempt me 
not. I cannot believe that it is true that ye say, nof 
that so noble a prince as ye be would think to dis- 
honour me, and my lord my husband, who is so valiant 
a knight, and hath done your grace so good service, 
and as yet lieth in prison for your quarrel. Certainly, 
sir, ye should in this case have but a small praise, and 
nothing the better thereby. I had never as yet such a 
thought in my heart, nor, I trust in God, never shall 
have, for no man living; if I had any such intention, 
your grace ought not only to blame me, but also to 
punish my body, yea, and by true justice to be dis- 
membered.’ erewith the lady departed from the 
king, and went into the hall to haste the dinner. 
When she returned again to the king, and brought 
some of his knights with her, and said ‘ Sir, if it please 
you to come into the hall, your knights abideth for 
ee to wash ; ye have been too long fasting.’ Then the 
ing went into the hall and washed, and sat down 
among his lords, and the lady also. The king ate but 
little ; he sat still musing, and as he durst he cast his 
eyen upon the lady. Of his sadness his knights had 
marvel, for he was not accustomed so to be; some 
thought it was because the Scots were escaped from him. 
All that day the king tarried there, and wist not what to 
do: sometime he imagined that honour and truth de- 
fended him to set his heart in such a case, to dishonour 
such a lady, and so true a knight as her husband was, 
who had always well and truly served him; on the 
other part love soconstrained him, that the power thereof 
surmounted honour and truth. Thus the king debated 
in himself all that day and all that night; in the morn- 
ing he arose and dislodged all his host, and drew after 
the Scots to chase them out of his realm. Then he 
took leave of the lady, saying, ‘ My dear lady, to God 
I commend you till I return again, requiring you to 
advise you otherwise than ye have said to me.’ ‘Noble 
prince, quoth the lady, ‘ God, the Father glorious, be 
your conduct, and put you out of all villain thoughts. 
Sir, I am, and ever shall be, ready to do you pure ser- 
vice, to your honour and to rine.’ Therewith the king 
departed all abashed.” 
nly a few days after this scene, described with such 
wonderful delicacy and purity of sentiment, we find 
Edward agreeing to a treaty between himself on the 
one hand, and David, and his ally the French king, on 
the other. Among the items of this treaty is one to the 
effect that David should use his best exertions to obtain 
the release of the Earl of Salisbury, in exchange for the 
Earl of Moray, then a prisoner among the English. 
And again, after another short delay, we find Edward 
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‘at London, making cheer to the Earl of Salisbury, who 
was new come out of prison.” 

But Froissart’s account of Edward and the Countess 
does not end here. It appears that Edward gave a 
sumptuous feast in the city of London, purposely that 
he might see the Countess again. That lady came, 
sore against her will, for she thought well enough 
wherefore it was; but she durst not discover the mat- 
ter to her husband ; she thought she would deal so as to 
bring the king from his opinion. This was a noble 
feast... . All ladies and damsels were freshly be- 
seen according to their degrees, except Alice, countess 
of Salisbury, for she went as simply as she might, to 
the intent that the king should not set his regard on 
her, for she was fully determined to do no manner of 
thing that should turn to her dishonour nor to her hus- 
band’s.” 

Now was it at this very feast that the garter was 
dropped? However that might be, our readers will 
perceive with what new interest the romantic tradi- 
tion relating to the Order becomes invested by its con- 
nection with the exquisite story narrated in the fure- 


going pages. 
IMPROVED FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 
[From Mr. Tufnell's Report to the Poor-Law Commissioners.) 


UnFoRTUNATELY the erroneous principles on which 
Friendly Societies are generally founded have ma- 
terially curtailed their benefits and diminished the con- 
fidence that might be re din them. But I will 
describe one founded on the most scientific principles, 
which will explain more clearly what the poorer 
classes might do to help themselves and avoid paro- 
chial dependence, were these institutions placed within 
their reach. 

The County of Kent Friendly Society was founded 
in 1838, almost entirely through the exertions of the 
Rev. J. Hodgson, vicar of St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet, 
the honorary secretary, to whose able and vigilant 
superintendence it is chiefly indebted for its efficiency. 
It now extends by means of branches throughout the 
county, and has formed the model for other similar as- 
sociations in various parts of England. I have ex- 
amined the regulations of many Friendly Societies, but 
have never seen one equalling this in the apparent ac- 
curacy of its calculations, or in the care with which it 
provides for every contingency affecting human life 
that is capable of being subjected to calculation. [| 
proceed to describe what a labouring man may do by 
the aid of this society to help himself in the various 
ailments by which he may be afflicted. 

I will suppose a young man, 20 years of age, able to 
lay by ls. 6d. a-month, or 44d. a-week, not a very 
heavy tax in any county, but trifling where wages are 
12s. a week, as they are in these counties.* For this 
payment the society will secure to him 8s. a-week 
whenever he is ill, until he attains the age of 65, when 
602. will be given him, and at his death 6/. will be 
given to bury him or if he does not like these advan- 
tages, he may have instead of them, and for the same 
payment of 44d. Weekly, the sum of 160/. paid him on 
the day he is 65; or, instead of this he may have 100/. 
on the day he is 65, and, besides this, 967, on the day he 
is 70. 

But suppose he can pay 2s. a-month, or 6d. weekly. 
In that case, if he begins to pay at 20 years of age, he 
may have 10s. weekly pay in sickness until 65, and 12/. 
to bury him ; and when hewreaches the age of 40, his 
payment of 2s. a week will cease; and he will be entitled 
to the same benefits as from the first, without paying 
for them any longer. _ ‘ 

I will suppose a married labouring man wishing to 


* Kent and Sussex. 
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secure a provision for apprenticing a child, or other- 
wise providing for him when he attains a certain age. 
If he gives this society 1s. monthly for 13 years, he will 
be entitled to receive 10/. at the end of that period; or 
if he can pay 1s. 10d. monthly for 14 years, he will then 
be entitled to receive 20/. If the child for whose bene- 
fit the money is paid should die before the benefit is 
due, every farthing of the money paid for it is re- 
turned. 

Perhaps a father wishes to secure a small pension for 
a beloved child in its old age: if, when the child is 
under three years old, he pays 8s. a-year until the 
child is 19 years of age, such child will be allowed 107. 
per annum from the age of 60 till death. Or 5/. paid 
down when the child is under two, will entitle it to 
receive 1007. at the age of 60, or 140/. at the age of 65. 
In either of these cases, should the child die before the 
age of 19, the money paid will be returned. 

Several of the preceding cases assure a considerable 
sum to be paid at an advanced age, and in every case 
the person entitled to the benefit may receive, if he 

leases, a certain pension, instead of the entire sum. 

hus, in the last case, 140/. is paid at the age of 65; 
but instead of that, the society will give an annuity of 
1/. for every 81. 6s. 1d. paid to it. Hence, in this case, 
the society, on receipt of the 140/., would pay to the 
person in question a pension of 16/. 16s. a-year as long 
as he lived ; and thus, for the payment of 5/., a person 
might enjoy this comparatively large pension and be 
prevented from applying to the parish im his old age. 

But, as i¢ is perhaps the plainest way, I will give, 
in the form of question and answer, examples of some 
of the various ways in which this society provides for 
contingencies :— 

What is John Peacock, aged 15 next birth-day, to 
pay monthly for 6s. weekly pay in sickness until 65, a 
donation of 607. at 65, and 6/. to bury him ?—Answer, 
1s. 03d. 

What is Frederick Short, aged 27 next birth-day, to 
pay monthly for 12s. weekly pay in sickness, a do- 
nation of 80/. at 65, and 12/. to bury him?—Answer, 
2s. 94d. 

James Walker, labourer, aged 24 next birth-day, 
looking forward to a time when, by reason of old age, 
he shall be able to work no longer, desires to provide 
an allowance of 4s. to be paid to him weekly from the 
age of 60 until he dies : what must he pay monthly for 
it until 60 ?— Answer, ls. 4d. 

What monthly contribution will John Jackson have 
to pay toassure to his son William Jackson the sum of 
5l., to be paid at the end of 12 years ?—Answer, 63d. 

The apparently extravagant advantages for such 
trivial payments may appear incredible to persons un- 
accustomed to calculations of this sort; but any actuary 
will prove their accuracy. They seem to me to prove, 
that were societies of this description universally set on 
foot and encouraged, there would be little need for the 
poor-rates. If a young man can only lay by 6d. a- 
week, which is perhaps not a fourth part of what he 
spends in beer, he may be secured in independence for 
life. I know from experience how willing labourers 
are to avail themselves of the advantages held forth by 
these associations, especially in that department relat- 
ing to endowments for their children, when fairly laid 
before them and explained by the clergyman or any 
one in whom they have confidence. 





Weight and Heat of Air.—A_ pound-weight of air taken near 
the level of the sea is closer than that taken from a high pazt of 
the atmosphere, where it is thin, and occupies a much larger 
space. This explains why the thin air on high grounds is seem- 
ingly colder than on low situations. Properly speaking, the 
cold in high situations arises frgm the want of air rather than 
from the air itself, 
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[The Common Maple—Acer campestris } 


THE MAPLE. 


Ir would no doubt be highly interesting if we could 
have the orportunity of observing each of the thirty or 
forty species of the maple genus in one spot, as in the 
case of the pines at Dropmore and the willows at Wo- 
burn; but although about thirty species of the maples 
of Europe, of North America, and the mountainous 
parts of India have been introduced into Great Bri- 
tain, the genus is neither so important as the pines nor 
80 interesting ag the willows; and there being little 
inducement to form collections with a view of studying 
their character and peculiarities, we must be content 
to seek for specimens in-many different places. They 
are each to be found either in the gardens of the Her- 
ticultural Society, in those at Kew, in the great nur- 
series in the neighbourhood of London, or in the 
pleasure-grounds of noblemen and gentlemen of taste 
aud fortvne. Even those species which would be a | 
valuable addition to our stock of timber-trees are not | 
likely to be introduced except with a view to ornament | 





and embellish the landscape; for the shortest and 
readiest means of obtaining the timber which they 
would yield is by importation from their native forests, 
and this being the case, it would be in vain to expect 
that good land, which they generally require, should 
be devoted to the cultivation of even the most valuable 
kinds of maple as an object of profit, The owners of 
parks and pleasure-grounds, therefore, who are at the 
pains of introducing exotic maples, display their muni- 
ficence as well as taste. 

The maples may be classified in three divisions, ac- 
cording to their size: the well-known sycamore, with 
its broad leaves and large timber, being a type of one 
class; the common maple, inferior in size, and with 
leaves very much smaller, representing another ; after 
which we have the more diminutive varieties, which 
are chiefly valdable for ornamental planting, The sap 
of all the maples abounds in saccharine matter ; and in 
North America, where they form extensive forests, 
sugar is extensively made from two species, though the 
black sugar maple is by far the least productive of the 
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Sugar has been made from other species in the 
north of Europe. The process of making maple-sugar 
has already been fully described (Vol. LV., No. 194). 
As timber-trees also, several of the North American 
maples are the most valuable which the gigantic forests 
of the New World produce. The sycamore and the 
common maple are the species chiefly known in Great 
Britain. Of the former we may have an opportunity 
of speaking at another time. The latter is still, as in 
the time of Gerard, a hedge-row tree. Its height does 
not often exceed twenty feet; but in a deep and fertile 
soil, and in sheltered situations, they attain a height of 
thirty or forty feet. The blossoms appear about the 
middle of April, and the leaves usually about a fort- 
night later. The wood is often beautifully veined, 
and, when highly polished, is employed for ornamental 
ry onge t but now that commerce has made the forests 
of the whole world contribute to the elegance of our 
furniture and apartments, the common maple is one of 
those trees which is less valued than it once was. It 
made excellent fuel and charcoal, for which it is now 
scarcely missed since sea-coal has been transported by 
good roads and canals to the remotest parts of the 
country. The common maple may very often be seen 
forming a fence with the white and black thorn, and it 
is not injured by clipping, though, used in this way, it 
seems as if degraded from the honours which it once 
enjoyed as a denizen of the woods, When Evelyn 
wrote his ‘ Sylva,’ the maple was used by turners for 
dishes, cups, trays, trenchers, &c., and by the joiner 
and cabinet-maker it was then also much prized for 
tables, inlaying-work, &c., and specimens in which 
“the knurs and nodosities are rarely diapered” fetched 
a high price. He states that for ornamental purposes 
it was worked so thin as to be almost transparent. It 
is said that the maple is not indigenous in Scotland. 
Mr. Loudon has collected a variety of interesting 
notices respecting the maples. In Tartary, where a 
peculiar species is found, and which is known in this 
country as the Tartarian maple, the seed-lobes, ver- 
nacularly called “ keys,” after being stripped of their 
wings, are boiled, and eaten with milk and butter. 
In North America cattle and horses are turned into 
the woods in spring to browse on the young shoots and 
tender Jeaves of the striped-bark maple, and the 
leaves in a dry state are also much relished. The 
wood is white and of a fine grain, and is used by 
cabinet-makers as a substitute for the holly. The 
large or long-leaved maple is one of the finest forest- 
trees of North America, and is sometimes found 
growing to a height of ninety feet, with a trunk 
sixteen feet in circumference, This species, which 
was introduced into England in 1812, grows rapidly, 
and is well adapted to our climate. Its yellow 
blossoms are very fragrant, and the timber is said to 
be almost as fine as satin-wood. The scarlet or red- 
flowering maple, which is very abundant in the South- 
ern and Middle states of the American union, is 
another valuable timber-tree. Its blossoms are of a 
. deep red colour, and appear early in the spring, 
before the leaves. When a view can be obtained 
commanding the summits of the forest, these trees have 
a rich and grand appearance; and in autumn their 
fading tints are very rich. This species was cultivated 
in England by Tradescant in 1656. The timber is 
employed very extensively in the United States both 
for useful and ornamental articles, and before maho- 
gany came into such general use it was employed 
whenever elegance and beauty were desired in furni- 
ture. Its richness and lustre, when highly polished, 
equals, if it does not exceed, the finest mahogany. In 
old trees the grain is sometimes found beautifully 
undulated, and this, when worked and polished, dis- 
plays very pleasing effects of light and shade. The 


two. 
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white maple, another North American species, is also 
a large timber-tree : the wood is lighter and softer than 
the red maple, is very white, and possesses a fine grain. 
It was introduced into England by Sir Charles Wager, 
in 1725, and is prized as an ornamental tree on account 
of its graceful form, fine foliage, and the profusion of 
its blossoms. The sugar-maple grows also to a large 
size, and the wood, which at first is white and after- 
wards assumes a reddish hue, is much used for furni- 
ture and bears a high polish. The Norway maple 
and the Italian maple are the two most important 
species on the continent of Europe. The former 
resembles the sycamore, and is one of the commonest 
trees in the forests of Russia, after the birch and the 
trembling poplar; it was introduced into England 
before the end of the seventeenth century. The opal 
or Italian maple is very common in the south of 
Europe, and is frequently planted by the road-side for 
The wood is 
close and compact, and the roots are remarkable for 
the curious “ bird’s-eyes” or knots which they contain, 
and being hard they are polished and used for inlaying 
and ornamental work. This tree was introduced here 
nearly a century ago. The other species which 
prevails extensively im the Italian peninsula is known 
as the obtuse-leaved or Neapolitan maple. The writer 
of the article “ Acer” in the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia’ 
remarks :—‘It is certainly very singular that so fine 
a tree as this, occupying so large a tract of count 
frequently visited by English tourists, should be al- 
most unknown in this country; and yet, although it is 
perfectly hardy, and very easily multiplied, it is 
scarcely ever met with except in botanical collections.” 
Ten species of the maple are mentioned by Pliny, and 
the timber, on account of its fine grain, beautiful 
veins, and curious nodules, was in great esteem among 
the Romans for tables. They gave extravagant prices 
for the most curious specimens, and it is alleged that 
when the Roman ladies were accused of extravagance, 
they “ turned the tables” upon their husbands by an 
allusion to the high price which they paid for their 
polished maple tables. 





INSCRIPTIONS ON THE STATUE OF 
MEMNON. 


Tue colossal figure of King Amenoth, ar Phamenoth, 
on the plain of Thebes in Upper Egypt, was celebrated, 
above eighteen centuries ago, fora miraculous sound fre- 
quently emitted by it soon after sun-rise, which the vul- 
gar supposed to be a salutation to the sun, but which the 
anton attributed to natural causes, although inexpli- 
cable by them. Certain however it is that the sound 
was heard; royal persons visited the colossus and 
recorded their experience, writers of celebrity have 
borne testimony to the fact, and at least a hundred in- 
scriptions engraved upon the figure itself attest it. 
All these inscriptions are either in Latin or Greek; 
many are mutilated, but a considerable proportion is 
still ton Ang and, as appears from the dates accom pany- 
ing the greatest number of them, were written in the 
first and second centuries of the Christian era ; just the 
time when such a practice might have been expected 
to prevail ;—after the Roman conquest had made the 
figure accessible to the inquisitive stranger, who on 
witnessing such curiosity would scratch his name on it 
in the same way as Englishmen are _— to do, and be- 
fore the spread of Christianity had broken down the 


ancient faith. No inseription is dated lower than 


200 A.D. 

Some of the inscriptions are written in Latin, and 
pretty correctly. Most are in Greek, and these, witha 
few exceptions, are misspelled, and ungrammatically 
expressed. This perhaps might have been expoceed 
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as written by foreigners; but the official Greek papyri 
published by the British Museum show that such was 
the ordinary Greek of Egypt. a} 

The first traveller who made these inscriptions known 
to Europe was Pococke, who above a century ago 
copied fifty-six of them, which he placed in their rela- 
tive positions as found on the colossus. His time was 
very short, only half a day; he in consequence was not 
able to take all, and some which he did take, he copied 
imperfectly ; but upon the whole he far surpassed both 
in number and accuracy all who came after him, until 
Salt, whose official residence in Egypt gave him ample 
opportunities, furnished a complete copy of the whole. 

ese have been carefully read by Mons. Letronne, 
from whom nearly the whole of this article is taken. 

The earliest dated inscription is of the 16th March, 
4.v. 64. This we give entire, as a specimen :— 


A INSTVLEIYVS . TENAX PRIMI PILARIS LEG Xil 


FVYLMINATR.ET C VALERIVS PRISCIS >LEG XXII 
ET L QVINTIVS VIATOR DECURIO AVDIMVS MEMNONEM 


ANNO XI NERONI SIMP N XViik APRIL HOR.... 


(A. Instuleius Tenax, General of the 12th Thunder- 
ing Legion, and C. Valerius Priscus, centurion of the 
22nd Legion, and L. Quintius Viator, decurion, we 
hear Memnon, in.the 11th year of our Emperor Nero, 
17th Calends, April,. ...) The hour is obliterated. 

About two dozen of the inscriptions state no more 
than that the writers heard the sound; of these six 
were Prefects or Governors of Egypt under the Ro- 
man empire; most of them are dated, and some of the 
writers record their having been favoured twice in 
one day. 

Towards the close of the year 130 the colossus was 
seen by the emperor Adrian, accompanied by his wife 
and several attendants, some of whom record their 
visit. The emperor himself heads the lists with his 
name and title only, “ Imperat. Adrianos,” in Latin with 
a Greek ending; probably executed by a Greek, who 
tried to make it Latin. The record of the empress is 
in Greek; it states, “I, Sabina Augusta, wife of the 
emperor Adrian Augustus, heard Memnon at the . . . 
hour.” The number is effaced. Here it may be pro- 
per to remark, that from the similarity of names or 
some other cause, the Greeks and Romans supposed 
Amenoth to be the Memnon of Homer. The two fol- 
lowing inscriptions show this. The first is in Greek 
verse, with an introduction, but no name :—* When I 
went to see Memnon, with the august Sabina. I too 
will adore thee, Memnon, son of Tithon, sitting by 
Thebes, the city of Jupiter ; or Amenoth, king of Egypt, 
as is declared by the priests, who are conversant with 
ancient fables.” ; ; 

The second is also in Greek verse, in a curious Eolic 
dialect :—“ I, Balbilla, heard the divine voice of Mem- 
non, or Phamenoth. I came, together with the beloved 
Queen Sabinna [sic] while the sun was marking the first 
hour, in the fifteenth year of King Adrian, on the 24th 
day of Athyr. It was the 25th day of the month Athyr.” 
The last line appears to have been added to correct 
a mistake made in the first. The month Athyr be- 
ganon the 28th of October, and the 25th was conse- 
quently the 21st of November. 

Another inscription in Greek, apparently by the same 
lady, is much effaced, but enough remains to show its 

ney :—“ Hail ready-voiced divinity, . . . thou 


hast a tongue oe The — Cambyses - ‘ 
id the pena so. . Batd.. . Fermy 
x Se iivetchoors % . . Balbillus the wise, and An- 


us, . . . . Balbillus was of a royal mother, 
and his father’s father was Antiochus; from them [ 
derive my noble blood. By me, Balbilla . . . .”* 


* This was probably the Balbillus (in some copies Babillus 
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The allusion to Cambyses is brought in, because it 
was believed that the statue of the king had been 
broken by his orders, when he conquered Egypt in the 
sixth century before Christ. When Strabo and Pausa- 
nias visited Egypt, the lower half of the figure only 
was standing, the upper half lay on the ground; it has 
since been repaired, not by putting the original piece in 
its place, but by thirteen horizontal layers of sandstone. 

nother Greek inscription, much obliterated, seems 
to say that the royal party was at first disappointed ; 
that the queen was very angry, and that even the king 
was somewhat disturbed ; until Memnon, fearing his 
wrath, gave the desired sound. If this was the case 
at the first visit, the party had reason to be pleased at 
a subsequent one, when, if Julia Camilla is to be trusted, 
they were favoured with three salutations. This lady 
(whose name has been read Balbilla, supposing her to 
be the same as the writer above mentioned, but which 
cannot really be so read, being either Ballilla or 
Camilla), in a Greek inscription of some length, de- 
scribes the kind of tone she heard ; and as this has ex- 
cited some interest, we give it in full :— 

“By Julia Camilla, when the emperor Adrian 
heard Memnon, I had heard that the Egyptian Mem- 
non, when struck by the sun’s rays, emitted a sound 
from the Theban rock. When he saw Adrian, the 
great king, he hailed him, as well as he could, before 
the sun rose. When Sol, driving his white coursers 
through the ether, measured the second hour on the 
shadow, Memnon again sounded, with a sharp sound, 
like brass which is struck upon. Again he saluted 
him, sounding a third time. King Adrian heard, and 
twice returned the salute.” There are two lines more, 
nearly effaced, which appear to say that it was plain 
that Adrian was much beloved by the Gods, since such 
a favour was bestowed upon him. 

The sort of sound thus described by Julia Camilla 
goes far to support a conjecture of M. Langles on its 
cause, which was in some degree anticipated by Strabo, 
and has since received confirmation from a davover} 
of Sir J. G. Wilkinson. It must be observed that 
ancient hearers do not speak of the sound as metallic, 
but rather vocal. Tacitus calls it so, on the authority 
of Germanicus. Pausanias likened it to what would 
be produced by breaking a musical chord, such as a 
harp-string. Strabo compared it to the sound made 
by a slight blow, and he thought it was caused by ar- 
lifice. Several modern writers have been inclined to 
attribute it to natural causes; and have supposed it 
might be produced by the expansion of air in the in- 
terstices of the stone at sun-rise, when the heat might 
force it to the surface. This conjecture received some 
er from the fact that tones are actually produced 
in those circumstances: Humboldt speaks of such as 
sounding from the rocks on the banks of the Orinoko; 
the French expedition heard similar ones at Carnak ; 
and Augustus St. John, while examining the temple of 
Venus at Dendera, heard a loud sound “ undoubtedly 
the effect of heat.” M. Langles thought a few ham- 


mers might be acted upon by an artifice of the Egyp- 


tian priests to strike upon stones in the way some 
Chinese musical instruments are said to be made, and 
of which the Rock Harmonicon now in London is a 
good specimen. In the year 1824 Sir J. G. Wilkin- 
son mounted by the aid of a high ladder to the lap of 
the statue, and when there he found that a large block 
of grit-stone, fixed just above the girdle of the — 
sounded like brass on being struck. At that epoch he 
was not acquainted with the inscription of Julia Camilla, 
and he could hardly sup that the metallic sound 
he then heard could ' be that described as the breaking 
and Babilius) mentioned by Seneca in the 4th book of ‘ Questions 
on Natural History,’ as a fect of Egypt and a learned man, 
from whom he draw: much of his information on that country. 
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of a harp-string; though he had some suspicions, 
which were strengthened by noticing a hollow cut in the 
colossus quite large enough to conceal a man, within 
reach of the sonorous block. A few years after, being 
made acquainted with the inscription, he determined 
to try the effect on other persons, and with that view, 
in the year 1830, he placed some Egyptian peasants at 
the base of the statue, and again ascended to the girdle ; 
as soon as he struck the rock, the people below cried 
out, “You are striking brass.” This convinced the 
discoverer of the truth of his conjecture. 

If the voice of Memnon was produced by the disco- 
vered block, the probability is that the imposture was 
begun after the breaking of the colossus, and that 
while it stood in its original unbroken state it uttered 
no suund, as there would be no room for the block. 
The deception might have been suggested by the acci- 
dental sounding of a large stone placed for the purpose 
of reparation, and it would soon be found profitable. 
We cannot find that any ancient writer mentions the 
silence of the statue before it was broken, but if one of 
the inscriptions be read as suggested with some hesi- 
tation by M. Letronne, there is reason to suppose that it 
was so. He reads: “* Memnon was formerly entire, but 
he was voiceless: now he is but a fragment, and he 
speaks atsun-rise. ‘People from all parts come to hear 
and wonder.” Another inscription alludes to the 
sound being changed when the statue was broken ; but 
it represents the former as being a voice, and the latter 
as an inarticulate sound, the mere remains of the other. 
Some of the writers record their having heard the 
sound several times, and one inquisitive person named 
Hanicius Verus heard it no less than fourteen times in 
the years 72 and73. Some heard it twice in one day, 
and others complain of their disappointment until after 
two or three days’ trial. Several essay bits of poetry, 
not unlike what we find in the albums kept at Niagara 
or on Mount Vesuvius ; and some make up a couplet 
or two by scraps from Homer; but we find none of 
which anything further need be said. 


LEVEL LINES, AND THE PROCESS OF 
LEVELLING. 


Amonce the popular errors of which it is not easy to 
divest oneself, is that relating to the nature of a 
level line. Ninety-nine persons out of a hundred 
would consider a level line to be precisely the same as 
a straight line, and a level surface the same asa flat 
surface. When we hear of the “ summit level” ona 
railway or canal, we are apt to think that this must be 
a perfectly flat surface, neither concave nor convex at 
any part. These opinions are, however, erroneous, 
although the amount of the error is in practice so 
small as to escape observation under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. For the astronomer, and the engineer, 
and the surveyor, however, the matter is one of great 
importance, and it may not be here a waste of time to 
explain how the error arises. 

A level line is one of which every part is equidis- 
tant from the centre of the earth; and as the earth is 
nearly spherical, it follows that the line must partake 
of the curvature of this sphere. The rim of a coach 
wheel is a level line with reference to the nave which 
forms the centre ; and the surface of a common school- 
globe is a level surface, in reference to the centre 
round which it turns. These two examples will serve 
to explain the source of the prevalent error on this 
subject ; fur the line in the one case, and the surface 
in the other, are so obviously different from the straight 
and the flat, that we cannot for a moment mistake 
them ; but in the case of the surface of the earth, the 
very largeness prevents our observance of the curva- 
ture, and we have therefore not the means, in ordinary 
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circumstances, of detecting the difference between a 
level line and a straight line, or between a level 
surface and a flat surface. It is only in the open 
ocean that the surface appears to sink in the distance, 
thereby giving the true appearance of convexity to the 
surface of the sea. The irregularities of the earth’s 
surface prevent this convexity from becoming ap- 
parent on land ; and thus the error, once imbibed, is 
not ogy | removed. 

The chief reason why a level line or surface is 
regarded as one of importance in engineering, is 
because water naturally tends to conform itself to a 
common level—not to a flat surface, but to a convex 
one, whose convexity is so slight as to escape common 
observation. A level line one mile in length is raised 
or convex in the middle to a height of about four 
inches, and this smaJl height must be scrupulously 
attended to in engineering. 

When a canal, a railroad, or any other great public 
work is about to be constructed, in which a ae 
of the inequalities of the ground is necessary, t 
process of Jevelling is performed somewhat in the 
manner which we proceed to explain. An instrument 
called a level or a spirit level is constructed by instru- 
ment-makers, in which a telescope is ranged parallel 
with a glass tube — filled with spirit. A bubble 
of air occupies the small portion of the tube not filled 
with the spirit; and this bubble maintains a position 
exactly in the middle of the tube when the latter is 
horizontal ; so that the horizontality of the tube can 
at any time be determined by the position of the air- 
bubble. The telescope is so connected with the tube 
by adjusting screws, that it can be made to conform 
to the horizontality of the latter. There are many 
other adjustments of much complexity in the instru- 
ment; but it will be sufficient for us here to state that 
the ultimate object of them is to ensure a perfect 
horizontality in the telescope. 

The surveyor looks through the horizontal telescope 
at a mark some distance off, and this mark is so con- 
structed as to show the height from the ground. The 
mark is called by the several names of the /evelling- 
staff, levelling-pole, station-pole, or station-staff, usually 
the first ; it consists of a straight ——_ or oaken 
staff, graduated into feet and inches, and having a vane 
or conspicuous object capable of sliding up and down 
it. A cross-line or a central spot in this vane is the 
point to which the observer directs his telescope; and 
the graduations on the staff show how high the vane is 
from the ground at the time when it is in a right line 
with the telescope. 

These being the chief instruments, the course of 
proceeding is somewhat as follows :—Supposing a 
distance of several miles is to be surveyed or 
“ levelled,” the distance is divided into a number of 
convenient portions, which are levelled one after 
another. Pegs are driven into the ground at all these 
stations, to indicate them more clearly; and three 
stations are brought into use at once, viz., a central 
one at which the telescope is placed, and two at equal 
distances on either side of the former, at which level- 
ing staves are erected by two assistants. The observer 
places his telescope exactly in the right line between 
the two staves, and having adjusted it horizontally, 
he looks through it to one of the staves, signailin 
the assistant to raise or lower the vane on the sta: 
until the centre of the vane is visible through the 
eentre of the telescope. He then reverses the 
telescope in its stand, and looks through it towards 
the other levelling-staff, the vane of which he causes 
to be raised or lowered in like manner. The 
exact height of each vane above the ground is 
then noted, by means of the graduations in the staff; 
and if the two heights are equal, then the ground at 
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[Italian Women at the Fountain.—From Pinelli.} 


ROMAN PEASANTS. 


No inconsiderable portion of the life of a Roman 
paesana is spent at the fountain, or brook, or river-side. 
Thither she goes morning and evening, for the supply 
of water necessary to supply her family, there she 
washes her own and her husband's and children’s 
clothes, and there ofttimes on the Sunday or Saint’s day 
morning she completes her festal toilette, making the 
clear water compte the place of amirror. There too 
she meets her neighbours and talks over the events of 
the day, the humble but not always unexciting occur- 
rences of the district (for the brigands are sometimes 
abroad, or an old feud has broken out between this 
village and that, and blows have been given and knives 
drawn, or some wild buffaloes of the Pontine Marshes 
have been killing their herdsmen). The fountain is to 
the women what (in the larger villages) the barber’s 
shop is to the men—the place for sauntering and gossip- 
ing. In the days of old Rome the barbers were the 
greatest ‘gossips, and their shops the great gossiping 
a of Rome. They are so still. But the people of 

etter condition—i galantuomini—in the small towns 
and villages, where there are no coffee-houses, congre- 
gate and gossip in the spezierte, or apothecaries’ shops. 
Every evening some group or other is found collected 
round the spot. The earthen vases, often so graceful 
and so classical in their outline, are deposited upon 
the stone brink, to be filled, one after the other, and 
the women, giving themselves up tothe genius of the 
place, discourse volubly, and faster than the water 
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flows. Now and then the picture is improved by the 
arrival of some hind with his tall cream-coloured oxen 
“ fatigued with the plough,” or of a shepherd or goat- 
herd with his flock, or of some muleteer that stops to 
slake his thirst and refresh his mules, or of the collect- 
ing lay-brother of some Franciscan, Capuchin, or 
other monastery of the mendicant orders, who is on his 
way homeward, and must be home before the bells 
have done chiming the ‘ Ave-Maria,’ but who, never- 
theless, must find time to take his disaccia, or begging- 
bag, from his shoulders (well or ill filled according to 
his luck, persuasiveness, or circumstances), to rest him- 
self for a while, and commune with the matrons and 
damsels clustering round the fountain. Scenes of this 
sort constantly present themselves in the Roman states 
and the Neapolitan kingdom, as also in the south of 
Spain (where many of the fountains are works of the 
+ maa and (only with some trifling differences) in 
Greece, Turkey, and all through the East. The foun- 
tain, or the well—like that outside of the town of 
Samaria, to which the woman with her water-pot 
came to draw water, when “ Jesus, being wearied 
with his journey, sat on the well,”—is, in all these 
countries, found outside of nearly every town and 
village. It is here, after the heat of the day, that the 
village gossips congregate, “ Cum tibi sol teptdus plures 
admoverit aures,” or when the cooling sun calls forth 
most listeners. 

In the Roman states many of the fountains—though 
the stone-work be injured and the sculpture on them 
defaced—are at least as ancient as the days of Horace, 
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